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These arguments are certainly a cogent refutation of all those
views which exaggerate the unity, persistence and peculiarity
of national traits, as, in particular, all racial interpretations do.
Racialism assumes that nations are fundamentally separated by
their racial mentality which is homogeneous and unalterable.
Such notions are certainly fallacious. Nevertheless, the idea of
a* uniform and unchangeable national character* is very widely
held, even by people who do not believe in race. To a certain
extent this is due to a mistaken view of character in general. As
mentioned already, even the individual character is neither
strictly uniform nor absolutely unchangeable. It comprises
antagonistic tendencies and within certain limits is liable to
change. We may understand by character a constellation of
forces tending towards a certain unity and fixity, under the
influence of inherited tendencies, a central will and outward
circumstances. It is clear that an individual as a rule will show
greater unity and fixity of character than a group. The reason
is that the will of an individual is a more centralized force than
the so-called collective will, that a group comprises a wider
variety of elements than the mind of an individual, and that the
group lives longer, and, therefore, has more chances of developing
and transforming itself. We may speak of a national character
by analogy only, as we also speak of the character of a landscape
which comprises many different things, and still forms a certain
unity to the eye of the geologist, botanist, zoologist, geographer or
artist. It would be desirable to replace the term " national
character " by a less ambiguous one, and " national traditions "
has been suggested as a substitute. But the mentality of a nation
is not merely a matter of tradition, it is also conditioned by its
social structure and by powerful individuals. " National Men-
tality " would be a correct term,
(b)  The Structure of National Character
National character can only be defined as the totality of
traditions, interests and ideals which are so widespread and
influential in a nation that they mould its image, both in the
mind of the nation concerned and in that of others. Its sub-
jective significance for national consciousness has already been
discussed in a previous chapter (p. 19), but we must also examine
its objective significance. The beliefs which a nation holds con-
cerning its own character and that of other nations are usually
a mixture of some truth with a large amount of exaggeration and